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AUTHORITY AND THE ANGLICAN MIND! 


Henry ST JOHN, O.P. 


‘ose and scope of this paper may be convenientl 
in the uestions: what 
the obstacles which prevent our Ellow countrymen, 
who are Christian believers, and men and women of good will, 
from recognizing the Catholic Church for what it is, the visible 
society in the world, which alone is Christ’s Mystical Body and 
which alone speaks his word with the fullness of his authority; 
and, how far are these obstacles in the minds of the non-Catholics 
in question, and how far are they to be looked for in our presenta- 
tion to them of the Gospel? 
You will observe that I am prescinding altogether from any 
discussion of the mystery of the bestowal or non-bestowal of 
the gift of faith, which, however else we differ about it, we all 
agree to be a sheerly gratuitous gift of God, given by him when 
and to whom he wills. I am treating faith, in the context of this 
discussion, as divine faith in the authority of the Catholic and 
Roman Church, which seems to me to be very often an extension 
of faith in those who already possess it on a narrower, but at the 
same time very real, field. I am proposing to deal only with 
obstacles in the mind, obstacles, that is, in the non-Catholic 
mind which, we must presume, make it incapable of having this 
gift of faith bestowed; or obstacles in our own minds, which 
ead to the presentation by us of that faith in a form which is in 
fact incapable, psychologically speaking, of penetrating the non- 
Catholic receiving mind, and preparing it for the bestowal of the 
ift. To illustrate: if we were investigating the alarming leakage, 
et us say, from our Catholic primary schools, one important 
element, but only one element, in our enquiry would be the 
religious instruction class: how far is the presentation of religion 
to % children by the teacher to blame for its failure to become 
rooted in their souls (obstacles in the teacher’s mind), and how 
far is the conditioning of bad environment responsible (obstacles 
in the children’s minds)? So the field of discussion is narrowed 
down to the obstacles created by the mental attitude of non- 


1 A paper read at the Conference of Ecclesiastical Studies, Downside, April 9th, 1958. 
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AUTHORITY AND THE ANGLICAN MIND 243 
Catholic believers towards us (and our presentation of the faith), 


and ours towards them. 

By believers we mean all those who accept Jesus Christ as God 
and Saviour; and we should not forget that this may, with many, 
be a deeply felt experience ml upon a deeply apprehended 
truth, in spite of intellectual formulations of this truth, which 
by our standards are quite inadequate, if not materially heretical; 
in such cases attitude and actions often rise far superior to the 
warrant of conceptualized ideas. We can further narrow the 
field of discussion by cutting out from it all Christian believers 
who have never in fact made contact with the Catholic Church 
and its teaching, who only know of it through the gross mis- 
representation of caricature, who think of us as worshipping the 
Virgin Mary as a goddess, or paying according to a fixed tariff 
for the absolution of our sins. 

The Christian believers we envisage in this discussion are 
those, who are reasonably well educated, who are familiar with 
our teaching, if not at first hand at least through the writings of 
those who 4 not misrepresent us in any gross and obvious way, 
and quite possibly through personal contact with Catholics them- 
selves. Forming a central and dominant core within this larger 
group is a smaller and less extensive one, consisting of clergy, 
ministers and educated laity, of whom there are a growing 
number, who have made real and often largely successful efforts 
to gain a proper intellectual apprehension of the Catholic 
position; they have read and pondered over Catholic theological, 
ascetical or mystical writings, and are well versed at least in the 
main outlines of Church history. Yet they remain, many of 
them, so far as we can see quite untouched by any kind of call 
to become Catholics. 

It is men and women such as these—they are to be found in the 
Church of England and in the Free Churches—who maintain and 
pass on to others, as they have received it from their predecessors, 
a mentality, an outlook and attitude in regard to the funda- 
mental question of spiritual authority, which may fairly be 
described as the typical English religious mentality. It is a men- 
tality that can be and often is retained, at least in its unconscious 
influence, when religious practice and even religious belief of 
any kind have long ago disappeared. This English religious 
mentality may not unjustly be called the Anglican mentality, 
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because it derives from, and has been passed on to the English 
nation by, that unique institution that has done so much during 
the past four hundred years to mould and shape the character 
and ethos of the nation; the Church of England. For the Church 
of England has exercised and still exercises a dominant influence 
on the English religious outlook, not only in itself but through 
the various Protestant non-conformist bodies that have gone out 
from it, yet are still deeply coloured in the character of their 
Protestantism by it. I hope I may be pardoned for venturing to 
outline the ty foetal of historical causes against which this 
Anglican mentality has arisen and been fostered; a mentality still 
characteristic of the nation as a whole in regard to the notion of 
religious authority, even though the majority are now far from 
being Anglican by religion. What I shall say will be a generaliza- 
tion, without the many qualifications in particular cases, which 
are operative even in generalizations held to be broadly true. 

I have said that the Church of England is a unique institution 
among the religious communions that issued from the Reforma- 
tion. Its architect was Queen Elizabeth, or at least Queen Elizabeth 
and her ministers, and the key date is 1559, the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity of that year, which effected the Elizabethan settle- 
ment. Up to then, from the passing of the Act of Supremacy 
under Henry VIII, a period of a quarter of a century, England 
had undergone a series of rapid and bewildering changes in 
religion. Under Henry VIII Catholicism without the Pope; 
Mass, the sacraments, confession and the ordinary course of 
Catholic life continuing as before, apart from the destruction of 
the religious orders. On Henry VIII's death, the introduction of 
Protestantism, modified and partially disguised at first, and later 
in 1552 in a much more full-blooded form; the altars thrown 
down and the Mass proscribed. Under Mary in 1553, the restora- 
tion of Catholic life, Mass and sacraments, and finally, not with- 
out difficulty, the reconciliation of the Church of England with 
the Holy See, and the restoration of true Catholic authority. 

The point to note of course is the radical principle underlying 
these changes. From Henry VIII’s Act of Supremacy to Eliza- 
beth’s Act of Uniformity, what a man believed was no longer 
settled by the teaching authority of the universal Church with the 
Papacy at its head, but by the authority of the King’s or Queen’s 
Highness, who was supreme both in things spiritual and temporal 
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throughout the realm. Even the restoration under Mary was 
carried out by the Sovereign in Parliament, and it was the Mass 
and the sacramental life of the Church which were first restored, 
the authority of the Papacy last. Thus the changes of religion 
which took place in the years between 1534 and 1559, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, were initiated and carried out by the 
Crown in Parliament; so that by the time Elizabeth came to the 
throne, the younger generation had all been born and grown up 
under a system, in which it might well be taken for granted that, 
whatever the religion of the country was to be, the question lay 
in the hands of Crown and Parliament to decide. On the accession 
of Elizabeth came what proved to be the final settlement of 
religion, little though it could have been foreseen as such at the 
time. Under this settlement England has since lived uninter- 
ruptedly, if we except the Commonwealth interlude. It was this 
settlement that fixed and crystallized the Anglican mentality in 
religious matters. 

Historians are still at odds about Elizabeth’s religion, and she 
remains something of an enigma. But I do not think there can 
be any doubt that, whatever its exact nature, it was entirely 
dominated by her sense of vocation as Queen of England; that 
in her eyes whatever was politically advantageous for the English 
nation was in fact the will of God. And in this did she differ so 
very widely from her great contemporaries, both Catholic and 
Protestant? Readers of Aldous Huxley’s Grey Eminence will 
remember that Richelieu’s Franciscan adviser, a man of appar- 
ently deeply spiritual life, came to see God’s will wholly in terms 
of Richelieu’ policy for France. When the young Elizabeth 
came to the throne she was faced by the alternatives of Catho- 
licism (and the danger of Spanish domination), or a free inde- 
pendent England, in the growth of which the rising national 
spirit could find expression. Possibly her own personal preference 
would have been for a return to the Church of England of her 
father’s last years; an independent national Church, maintaining 
the day-to-day constituents of Catholic life; Mass and the sacra- 
ments, much as the ideals of a later Gallicanism conceived of the 
French Church. But policy and the rising tide of Protestantism 
dictated a return to hs régime of Edward VI and the Book of 
Common Prayer, with sufficient alterations to include the greatest 
possible part of the nation ina single national Church, in mi a way 
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thatnation and Church would be as nearly as might be two aspects 
of the same entity, reflecting and fostering the spirit of the nation. 

Many of Elizabeth’s bishops, and many too of her clergy and 
people, were no doubt to a greater or lesser extent imbued with 
Protestant and indeed fiercely Puritan ideas. But there were 
many also, especially amongst parochial clergy and laity, who 
were quiet, inoffensive and bewildered holders of benefices or 
regular frequenters of the parish church, who had continued so 
through all the changes of the four reigns. These formed the 
central core of the new Church of England, a Church which was 
effectively national, in which the widest variety of belief was 
tolerated, provided a measure of conformity was maintained. 
Many of these men and women, including many of the clergy, 
remained in sympathy with the Catholic way of life and the 
beliefs on which it is based; they used the new services and 
formularies imposed by Parliament, fitting in their Catholic 
beliefs to the sacramental life of the Book of Common Prayer 
as best they could, gradually assimilating themselves to what they 
found there and becoming more and more Anglican in their 
outlook as time went on. What had been looked upon perhaps 
as an interim policy, a patient waiting for another change, this 
time for the oes, became by degrees a settled and habitual 
way of life. Thus the tradition of what later came to be called 
Anglo-Catholicism took root. 

During the middle years of Elizabeth’s reign a sharp struggle 
took place between the Crown and the extreme Protestants. 
These latter wanted the Church of England to be organized on 
the lines of Calvin’s Geneva; and episcopacy (called by them 
prelacy) together with the liturgical worship of the Book of 
Common Prayer to be cast out. But Elizabeth was adamant, 
and by the end of the reign the Church of England under her 
guidance, and with the help of able bishops, Whitgift and Ban- 
croft, had settled down into the permanent form that Anglicanism 
has since assumed; a national Church, identifying itself with the 
nation and the nation’s spirit. A Church which demands and 
receives loyalty as an institution, and whose requirements in 
matters of belief are not exigent. Within it are, and have been 
since the beginning, two extremes; Anglo-Catholicism on the 
right and Puritanism or Evangelicalism, as it came to be called 
later, on the left, and occupying the centre, what may be called 
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central Anglicanism, comprising still the great majority of 
Anglicans; sober and undemanding in doctrinal standards; all 
these bound together into a unity by regular participation in 
the worship of the Anglican liturgy in the ancient parish church. 

The nineteenth century brought great changes into English 
life, and to the Anglican Church. The industrial revolution, 
beginning at a time when the Church of England was in its most 
sleepily conservative state, changed the face of once rural England 
and brought in its train a large loss, in great cities, and later in 
the villages, of adherents to mm IO religion, so that prac- 
tising Anglicans, Free Churchmen and Catholics are roughly 
equal in numbers, comprising some six to eight millions between 
them, out of a total population of between forty and fifty millions.2 
But the nineteenth century brought also a tremendous revival 
in the vitality of Anglicanism, first through Evangelicalism, which 
derived its impetus, at least in part, from the earlier Wesleyan 
movement, and later through the Tractarians. Tractarianism 
introduced a widespread deepening of the sacramental life, and 
this affected not Anglo-Catholicism only but the whole of the 
Church of England; and with this revival in the sacramental 
idea came also a revival of missionary effort, so that the Church of 
England today comes near to the appearance of a world-wide 
Church. It still claims deep loyalty from its practising members, 
and has produced and still produces scholars, especially in biblical 
studies, and defenders of the basic doctrines of the creeds. 

Such then, in brief outline, is the historical causality which 
has produced and maintains the Anglican mentality, and its far- 
alien influence. The first thing we must recognize, if we are 
to deal successfully with this mentality, is the immense difference 
of presupposition, outlook and ethos that divides us, but which 
_ often, in our actual dealings with non-Catholics, we entirely 
ail to recognize in practice. We tend unconsciously to assume 
that they will regard authority for religious truth, mutatis mutandis, 
much in the same way as we do; when in fact its impact on them 
is something radically different from the impact of Catholic 
authority upon us. For us the Church is a living, visible, structural 
organism, a society that is undivided and indivisible like a 
biological organism; into this organic society we are incorporated 
by baptism, we become an integral part of it, it touches our lives 
2 The figures are not meant for more than a rough approximation. 
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immediately at every point, giving us the faith by which we live, 
— to us through the Mass the sacrifice by which we are 
redeemed, and communicating to us the saving grace which 
flows from that sacrifice, uniting us to Christ, and to each other 
in Christ, in the communion and fellowship which is the common 
life of the Mystical Body. 

Until the Reformation this conception of the Church, deriving 
directly from the New Testament, was universal; the Church 
was never thought of as divided or divisible. From St Ignatius, 
through St Cyprian to St Augustine, schism was always from the 
Church, never within it. And today we share this view with the 
historic tradition of Eastern Orthodoxy. But at the Reformation 
Western Christendom was divided by multiple schisms, and by 
this fact the view was forced upon the Reformers that the 
Church, in its external structure, must be both divisible and 
actually divided. From the first this constituted for Anglicans, 
who were attracted to the Catholic and sacramental way of life, 
a fundamental problem. They could no longer appeal, as the 
Catholic Church had always appealed, to the living voice of an 
organic society, here and now teaching them the truth, because 
a divided Church, since it ceases to be an organic society, ceases 
as such to have a single living voice. They were unwilling to 
appeal, as Protestantism did, to the Scriptures, interpreted by the 
individual, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, in accordance 
with a tradition dominated by the special insights of the great 
Reformers, Luther and Calvin. They had to fall back therefore 
upon an appeal to the undivided Church, as Newman did in his 
lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, which represented 
and developed a typical High Anglican tradition. Inevitably, as 
Newman was, the Anglican is sooner or later brought face to 
face with the problem: when a schism does take place, where does 
the ultimate authority lie for the decision whether the schism is 
within the Church or from the Church? And once the Church is 
itself divided, upon the supposition that it can be so, it necessarily 
loses the power to bear witness to the nature of the unity which 
Christ wills for his Church; for a divided Church cannot do 
other than speak, on this subject at least, with divided and contra- 
dictory voices. 

Anglicans then, and especially those who tend to sympathy 
with historic Christendom as against the continental Reformers, 
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and Anglo-Catholics are the leaders in this attitude, are faced by 
the alternatives: either the Church of Christ is a single, visible 
and undivided society; or, being divided, is without a living 
authoritative voice. The choice of the latter alternative, which is 
inevitable for Anglicans unless they are Papalists, involves falling 
back for a decisive judgment in matters of faith upon the verdict 
of the undivided Church. The verdict of the undivided Church, 
according to the Anglican tradition, is discoverable by the three- 
fold resort to Scripture, tradition and sound learning. This 
threefold resort was put forward by the Archbishop of York, in 
a recent broadcast discussion during the Unity Octave, as the 
key to the Anglican position and the explanation of its view of 
the Church’s authority. It may be found set out at length in the 
Bampton Lectures of 1954 by Professor H. E. W. Turner.3 But 
on analysis it turns out that in fact, in this view of the Church’s 
teaching authority, the final decision as to the truth of any 
doctrine, the final and decisive verdict, can only be that of sound 
learning to which both Scripture and tradition in this view are 
necessarily subject. 

Unless therefore a Papalist position is adopted, as it is by some, 
there can be for Anglicans no infallible teaching authority which 
can give its divinely safeguarded decision, when the sound 
learning of theologians and scientific historians has done its 
proper work. It is not surprising therefore to find that Anglo- 
Catholicism as a whole has discarded the very notion of infallible 
authority, and that in the official Report, Catholicity, drawn up 
by Anglo-Catholic theologians,4 the concept is hardly mentioned 
except in connection with Rome. Mr E. C. Rich, in the book he 
wrote while on his way into the Catholic Church, says that ‘he 
approached his enquiry with the assumption that there was no 
infallible endowment in the Christian religion. . . . But in the 
course of the enquiry, it became gradually clear to his mind that 
such an attitude was, in fact, a denial and rejection of the whole 
claim to be the revelation of the Way, the Truth and the Life.’5 
That conclusion was a decisive step, which marked the beginning 


3 The Pattern of Christian Truth; Bampton Lectures, 1954, by H. E. W. Turner, Lightfoot 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Durham. Chapter IV. (Mowbrays, 1954.) 

4 Catholicity—A Study in the Conflict of Christian Traditions in the West, being a 
Report presented to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury; Dacre Press, 1947. 

$ Spiritual Authority in the Church of England. An enquiry by Edward Charles Rich, 
Canon Emeritus of Peterborough, sometime Chancellor and Cathedral Librarian, 

Longmans, 1953, p. 210. 
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of the transformation of his mind from the Anglican to the 
Catholic outlook. 

As a result, then, of its inevitable adhesion to the notion of a 
divisible and actually divided Church, Anglicanism stands un- 
equivocally on the Protestant side, as against Rome and the East, 
in the matter of Catholic authority. However Catholic an indi- 
vidual Anglican may be in belief, however Catholic the beliefs of 
the group he belongs to, the organic body in which he is in- 
corporated is not the Catholic Church itself, but, in his view, a 
part of it only, and none of the parts of which the Catholic 
Church, thus understood, consists, gives the same account of the 
nature and function of the Church as a whole, as Christ willed it 
to be. The Anglican then does not get his faith, as a whole, from 
the Church of England. If he wishes to know the manner of 
Christ’s presence in the Eucharist, or whether the Eucharist is a 
true sacrifice; if he desires to invoke the Saints or to honour 
and love our Lady as God’s Mother; if he is doubtful as to whether 
epsicopacy is of the esse or only of the bene esse of the Church, it 
is not to the Church of England or its formularies he must go. 
He must a , not to a living organic society within which he 
lives, speaking with a living voice; but to an abstraction—the 
witness of antiquity, the first six centuries of Christianity, the 
common witness of East and West, or even, as with the Papalists, 
to the voice of the Roman Church, listened to in abstraction 
from its unity and communion. But none of these abstractions, 
save the last, can give any united answer to the vital question: 
what is the nature, constitution and authority of the Church 
Christ founded? And if to that question the Papalist accepts the 
answer of Rome, he can only remain in the Church of England 
by an act of disobedience to the voice upon which, as he professes, 
all his beliefs depend. The fact that many do so, and do so one 
believes in po faith, is evidence that Anglicans, by the very 
fact of being Anglicans, develop a mentality which puts obstacles 
in the way of seeing the Church as it is, and leaves them with a 
very defective conception of it; not regarding it as a divine, 
organic visible society, which contains the wholeness of the Christ- 
life, in which it is necessary to dwell in order to share in that life 
in communion and fellowship with the totality of its members, 
but rather as an abstract entity consisting of a number of com- 
munities, separated from communion with each other, all 
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possessing or possessing potentially certain gifts with which 
Christ ro ee his Church to be endowed; so that the way, the 
truth and the life which is Christ is not to be found wholly and 
entirely in a single organic society and its life, but only in this 
abstract entity, constituted by a number of separated, diverse and 
partially incomplete organic societies, each of which possesses a 
share of these gifts. 

This Anglican mentality, which thus puts obstacles in the way 
of a true view of the Church, originates in an intense loyalty to 
the Church of England as an institution, which is so intimately 
associated in the Anglican mind with the national life, that 
whatever their individual beliefs are, these beliefs must somehow 
be integrated into the life of the Church of England. Only this can 
explain how a sincere and intelligent person, and one knows 
quite a number of them, can hold ex animo the Catholic teaching 
on the supremacy of the Holy See, as set out by the Vatican 
Council, and yet remain in the Church of England; it explains 
equally how men holding beliefs such as those of the late Bishop 
Barnes can also do so. It is the key also to the attitude of almost 
the whole Anglo-Catholic party to the Church of South India 
scheme. This scheme was first of all strongly opposed by the 
majority of Anglo-Catholics as contrary to Catholic order. 
Subsequently, however, when it became clear that the results of 
the scheme would in the long run be officially accepted by the 
Convocations, those who had opposed it, and in many cases 
doubted the validity of the Church of South India orders, 
changed their minds, decided upon their validity and accepted 
the still limited, but greatly extended, recognition of the Church 
of South India itself, which was proposed and passed in the 
Convocations. This action must, I believe, be seen as in no way 
subjectively dishonest; it was the normal working of the Anglican 
mentality, which sees whatever the Church of England does 
officially as somehow justifiable in the circumstances, and 
capable of being integrated into the Anglican scheme of things. 

One of the modern manifestations of this mentality is that the 
whole system of Anglicanism has come to put a premium upon 
what may be called spiritual experience as hee ultimate authority 
for religious truth, and the ultimate test of its validity. Put perhaps 
a little crudely, the argument runs thus: an Anglican says of his 
beliefs, they are found to be true in experience, therefore they 
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are authoritative; whereas the Catholic mind says: it is true 
because it is laid down by an authority ordained by God and 
thence it is assimilated into experience.® The history of Anglo- 
Catholicism in the nineteenth century witnesses to this character- 
istic of the Anglican religious mentality. The Oxford Movement 
was, in the main, a tremendous and sustained outburst of 
sacramentalism. This devout and intense belief in, and practice 
of, the sacramental life is characteristic today, not only of Anglo- 
Catholicism, though there it is most marked, but under its all- 
pervading influence, of Anglicanism as a whole. It is certainly a 
characteristic that Anglicanism is communicating to the i 
sections of the Church of South India. 

So occupied has Anglo-Catholicism been in building this 
practice of sacramental life into the structure of the Church of 
England, that it has made relatively little effort of constructive 
thought in theological enquiry into the question of whether the 
foundations of that structure are sound. Where it has done so it 
has tended on the one side to Papalism, and on the other to an 
emphasis upon the authority of experience which brings it as a 
group, in fact, though not in appearance, very near to evangelical 
Pretestantism. We know that we receive grace from the sacra- 
ments, (so the almost unconscious argument runs) and therefore 
the constitution and theory of the Church of England is valid 
and so are its orders. This again throws light upon the fact that 
argument about the validity of Anglican orders is nearly always 
a waste of time, even when conducted on Catholic theological 
principles with Anglicans of learning and integrity. In this as in 
all our differences, the basic element is our respective pre- 
suppositions concerning the nature and authority of the Church. 
These presuppositions have formed our differing attitudes con- 
cerning the manner in which revealed truth is communicated to 
men, and, in consequence, there is between us a radical clash of 
opposed mentalities. The removal of this can only be a slow and 
costing process, demanding much patience and understanding 
effort on both sides. 


* * * 


6 Vide Professor H. E. W. Turner in Theology, May 1957: ‘We (Anglicans) accept a 
doctrine as authoritative because it appears to be true; we do not believe it to be true 
simply because it comes to us on authority’ (page 184). 
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The first half of this article has been devoted to an attempt to 
analyse the Anglican mentality, and to show how it is an obstacle 
to the conversion even of those, who in an itemized way, hold 
the same doctrines as Catholics. I believe it to be the greatest of all 
such obstacles. It engenders a subjective and intensely personal 
attitude towards religious truth, which affects even unbelievers. 
To say this is not to imply that there are no obstacles on our side, 
obstacles that arise from our own mentality and affect our 
presentation of the gospel to the non-Catholic mind. There are 
in fact quite a number, and it is to the consideration of some of 
them that we now turn. The principal obstacle, I feel sure, is our 
almost complete lack of religious contact with our separated 
brethren. The Fathers of the Missionary Society, in the Catholic 
Enquiry Centre, are making a planned campaign upon non- 
Catholics the basis of which is contact. First, through advertise- 
ment; next, in answer to advertisement, the leaflet scheme, 
introducing an outline of the Catholic position; and lastly, a 
follow-up designed to put those interested into personal touch 
with a priest. This, if I may say so, is a quite excellent scheme, 
likely to be very successful as its present results already fore- 
shadow, and basically its success is due to personal contact. 

I think myself that, in the main, it is a method that makes its 
appeal to three classes: to those quite uninstructed in any kind of 
Christian religion; to those who are semi-instructed; and to 
those who are well instructed in what I will call a catechetical 
sense; but it will have little immediate appeal to those, non- 
Catholic laity and clergy, who have some knowledge of theo- 
logical and biblical problems. I mean nothing in any sense 
derogatory to the excellent outline leaflets sent out by the 
Enquiry Centre. I mean only that the difficulties these more 
highly theologically educated people have in regard to the Catho- 
lic religion lie at a deeper level than, of their very nature, these 
leaflets envisage or deal with. It is, to my mind, clergy and 
ministers and theologically educated laity with whom we need 
also to establish contact, and to establish it at a much deeper 
theological level than is provided for, even in advanced cate- 
chetical instruction. 

We all realize that our own Catholic people, humanly speaking, 
are made and maintained in their religion by the mae Yo of 
the priests who come from our seminaries. Without claiming 
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that the clergy and ministers of the non-Catholic denominations 
exercise an influence over their people which is comparable with 
the influence of Catholic priests over theirs, I do maintain, never- 
theless, that the influence of non-Catholic clergy and ministers 
is very considerable. The general lines of their thought about 
religious problems will be followed by their people, though 
generally at a lower level. Where they misunderstand, and in 
consequence mistrust, they will convey that mistrust to their 
ports even though the theological reasons for that mistrust 
ve their origin in misconceptions at a deeper level than ordina 
well instructed lay people can in fact grasp. On the other real 
if we could remove these real or imagined difficulties, at this 
deeper philosophical, theological and historical level, the change 
of attitude which would result would very soon penetrate from 
clergy, ministers and theologically educated laity to ordinary 
practising Christians, on a very wide scale. In consequence the 
ground would be prepared, by the removal of obstacles, and 
especially of end rooted in the mentality and outlook, in 
which the seed of faith would have a chance of fructifying, and 
the true concept of Catholic authority of being accepted. 

But before hes can happen personal contact must be established 
on a wide scale, at university and theological college level. At 
present this contact is virtually non-existent, though there are 
signs that opportunities for it are beginning to be taken. Some 
priests are on friendly terms with their non-Catholic counter- 
parts, there is plenty of good will and some co-operation on social 
problems. But as a rule all theological contact is studiously avoided. 
Other priests are content to pass their non-Catholic counterparts 
in the street with a more or less friendly greeting, and there it 
ends. There are others who will not go even so far as this. On 
both sides, we write books by the dozen; but relatively speaking 
very few non-Catholic ministers and clergy read Catholic 
theological books, and when they do how woefully they often 
misconstrue them. And how few Catholic priests ever read non- 
Catholic theological works. There is no contact between us 
because we speak different languages and think in different idioms. 
We have little knowledge of each others climate of thought. 

From the days of Fr Matthew Ricci, s.J., in seventeenth-cen- 
tury China, missionaries have realized that if you want to convert 
the heathen you must speak their language, study their history 
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and culture, master their literature and in every other possible 
way get into their minds and think with them. eneiat no 
missionary would dream of trying to convert the Chinese, the 
African or the Indian without doing this, at great labour and cost 
to himself. But in our approach to the non-Catholics among 
whom we live we do not think this necessary. To use Fr Drink- 
water’s simile in another connection, we are like a man trying to 
fill a row of milk bottles by throwing pails of milk over them; a 
little goes in, an immense amount is wasted. Here is to be found, 
on our side, the great obstacle to the spread of the faith to those 
who already love our Lord and are trying to serve him faithfully 
in their own way. 

The Catholic Church is by its very nature an inveterate 
convert-maker; it has been so since the first Pentecost. But there 
is a distinction between immediate convert-making, where the 
ground is already prepared, and convert-making at much longer 
range by the preparation of the ground for the seed of faith in the 
Church’s mission and authority. In the work of which I have 
been speaking we have to put aside, as it were, the thought of 
pie convert-making in order to concentrate on the pre 
aration of the ground, by a sympathetic contact which is wrkon 
designed for elucidation, explanation and the —- of 
each other. It is essentially two-way work, and can only be done 
by a kind of abstraction from the thought of making converts. 
But at the same time honesty demands that we should never 
attempt to hide or evade the fact that in the long run conversion. 
to the Church is the only way to the attainment of Christian 
unity and must necessarily be our ultimate aim, in accordance 
with the way God wills it, which is frequently, in this as in other 
things, not at all the way we should expect. The Ecumenical 
Movement and the spirit it generates is opening up for us great 
opportunities for this kind of contact. Some may and do argue 
that it is better to ignore our separated brethren, who are already 
Christians, and concentrate our efforts upon the agnostics and 
unbelievers who are indifferent to religion of any sort. With this 
in view they hold that we ought to emphasize, not the similarities. 
between different forms of Christianity, but the outstanding differ- 
ence between the Catholic Church and every other Christian 
allegiance. But surely this is to forget that agnosticism, unbelief 
and indifference to religion are largely the result of the quarrels 
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and divisions of Christians. To the outsider the voice of the 
Church is drowned by a chorus of discordant and competing 
voices all claiming to speak in Christ’s name and all saying different 
things. If there were a single, universal, united witness to Christ 
by a single united body of Christians living together in unity 
and fellowship within the communion of Christ’s Mystical 
Body, how impressive to the unbeliever that universal witness 
would be. 

By way of conclusion let me give one or two instances of the 
kind of misconceptions which exist, and exist in the minds of 
learned non-Catholics of whose good will and scholarly integrity 
there can, I think, be no doubt. I am conscious that I am addressing 
an audience containing many professional theologians. I throw 
out these instances, therefore, as mere illustrations of subjects far 
too wide to be in any way discussed in a paper such as this, but in 
the hope that they may be starting points, perhaps, for further 
pene along the lines of an eirenically based theology. 

First then, a quotation from the Report Catholicity presented 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury by a group of Anglo-Catholic 
theologians, and already mentioned in the first half of this paper. 
Speaking of the scholastic system these theologians say: 
“Reasoning upon the data of Revelation is to some extent a 
necessity of the adult mind; but the codification of a huge 
syllogistic structure of reasoning, not only upon revealed truth 
but upon other deductions from revealed truths, and their con- 
sequences, and the requirement of it all for orthodoxy, seems to 
end in the substitution of a human rationalism for the pistis of 
the New Testament, and in the obscuring of the grand central 
facts of Divine Redemption . . . it would be difficult to devise 
anything more likely to repulse the instructed Protestant at the 
outset’. Those words appear over the signatures of eminent 
Anglican theologians such as Archbishop Ramsey, Dr Austen 
Farrer, Dr Thornton of Mirfield, Fr A. G. Hebert of Kelham, the 
Bishop of Exeter and the present Bishop of Oxford. It does not 
take much imagination to realize the picture that exists in the 
minds of these scholars, and the misconceptions that arise from 
such a picture. We ourselves who are trained in the scholastic 
method and know both its usefulness and its limitations in 
elucidating the mysteries of faith, are not always completely 
satisfied with the way the theological manuals handle the question 
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of the relation between the res revelata and the propositional 
formulas and definitions in which, for safe keeping, the truths of 
revelation are embodied. These scholars are untrained in this 
method, and unused to its discipline, and their attempts to struggle 
with its modes of expression are hardly likely to be wholly 
successful. There are exceptions to this, but they are rare. There 
can, I think, be little doubt, and my own experience makes me 
sure, that those Anglican theologians, and many others like them, 
would gain immense enlightenment on this subject, as in many 
others, from round-table discussions with their Catholic counter- 
parts, in which the Catholic position, at a theological level of 
this kind, could be explained and expounded in a mutually 
understood language. 

Secondly, very closely related with the misconception I have 
just cited is what Fr Victor White has called the legend that St 
Thomas and Catholic theology in general is committed to the 
view that revelation consists exclusively of propositional truth- 
statements dropped as it were from heaven. The late Archbishop 
William Temple confidently asserted this to be orthodox 
thomist doctrine in his Nature, Man and God, and in 1944 he put 
the same idea forward in an address to the London Aquinas 
Society where he was answered on the spot by Fr Victor White 
and later in an article in BLAcKFRiARS.7 Yet this legend dies hard. 
One has seen it repeated by many writers, notably in Professor 
J. K. S. Reid’s book The Authority of Scripture’ where it is made 
one of the irreconcilable elements between Protestantism and 
Catholicism. 

Thirdly, the Catholic doctrine of biblical inspiration and its 
corollary of inerrancy is constantly interpreted in a fundamentalist 
sense, and we are classed as near fundamentalists with the 
Protestant evangelicals who actually are such. It is implied that 
we are bound by our doctrines to refuse to accept the very 
principles, let alone any of the conclusions, of modern scientific 
criticism; or at least, to the extent that we attempt to accept them, 
we are driven to ‘adopt devices’ to prevent the collapse of iner- 


7 Archbishop Temple’s address was subsequently printed in BLACKFRIARS under the title 
‘Thomism and Modern Needs’, together with a series of Reflections by Fr Victor 
White on the Archbishop’s points, the last of which concerned the nature of Revelation. 
(Brackrriars, March, 1944, pp. 92 and 111.) For St Thomas’s conception of revelation 
see God and the Unconscious, by Victor White, 0.p., Harvill Press, 1952, Chapter VII. 

8 Methuen, 1957. 
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rancy. I have in mind such learned and responsible books as The 
Authority of the Biblical Revelation by H. Cunliffe Jones, Fundamen- 
talism and the Church of God by A. G. Hebert, and Professor 
Reid’s book already mentioned.9 
Fourthly, non-Catholics very commonly believe that we do 
not take the Scriptures seriously, that we are not true to Biblical 
religion. This view, which stems from a Protestant doctrine of 
Scriptural supremacy deriving from Luther and Calvin, is 
complicated in their minds by a difficulty in discovering what 
Catholics really mean by Tradition. A recent sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford!9 interprets the Council of Trent 
as meaning by its decree that Scripture and Tradition are separate 
and independent sources of doctrine, Tradition handing down 
certain doctrines from Apostolic times in a separate stream, thus 
supplying the lacunae of Scripture. From this the preacher seems 
to deduce that ‘the more recent dogmas pronounced by the 
Church of Rome’ (presumably the Immaculate Conception and 
the Assumption) are not considered by us to be in any sense in 
Scripture, and he goes on to say that the Tridentine decree has 
now become useless because unwritten traditions handed down 
in unbroken succession have been abandoned since they 
provide no basis for such doctrines, and that these are now held 
to be traditional only because they are believed by the present 
consensus of the faithful! There is clearly room for considerable 
elucidation here.11 
The four instances that have been cited are of course only a 
few of the points at which contact in theological discussion with 
Anglican and Free Church theologians would be fruitful in 
clearing away misconceptions. The nature of faith, the nature of 
grace; both of these in relation, not so much to the errors of 
9 There was perhaps some excuse for this a year or two ago. There are now, however, 
several popular books in English which make the Catholic position clear, as The Two- 
Edged Sword by J. L. McKenzie, s.j. (Bruce Publishing Co.), Path through Genesis by 
Bruce Vawter (Sheed and Ward), Unless Some Man Show Me by Alexander Jones 
(Sheed and Ward). There is also The Bible Atlas by Grollenberg (Nelson) with useful 
ress and A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (Nelson). In French there is the 
invaluable Bible de Jérusalem, and in it in particular, on the point of inerrancy, the 
Introduction to and Commentary on Genesis by Pére de Vaux. Scripture, the Quarterly 
Journal of the Catholic Biblical Association (Nelson), always contains valuable and up- 
to-date material. 
10 Bible and Tradition. A sermon preached before the University of Oxford by C. F. 
Evans, Fellow and Chaplain of Corpus Christi College, Theology, December, 1957. 


11 An article on this sermon and its implications for eirenic theology will appear in the 
July-August issue of BLACKFRIARS. 
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the Reformers (or what we suppose those errors to have 
been), as to the positive truths the Reformers and their 
heirs were concerned to emphasize. A proper relating of the 
Pope’s infallibility and supremacy to the nature of the Church as 
Christ’s Mystical Body, and many other points where misconcep- 
tion and, in consequence, mistrust and suspicion now exist, 
forming obstacles to the acceptance of faith in the Catholic 
Church. 

How these contacts are to be brought about is another question, 
which lies outside the scope of this paper. There remains however 
one further point, that of toleration. Hitherto in our history we 
have not tolerated the Church of England or the Free Churches, 
we have ignored them to the best of our ability. If we are to 
make contact with them in matters religious, we must recognize 
that they do exist, though we cannot recognize their authority. 
Recognition of their existence means recognizing them as 
Christians, baptized Christians, brethren, who are separated from 
us. And recognizing them as Christians means meeting them, in 
personal encounter, to discuss with them the most fundamental, 
vital and all-embracing element in our lives, the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and how it is mediated to us men for our 
salvation. Such meetings can only take place, as we know, under 
sanction of the Church’s authority. That sanction has been given 
by the highest authority, subject to wise precautions, and it has 
been placed in the hands of the bishops; yet not without consider- 
able urgency that it should be implemented.12 

Finally, may I add a last word, a private opinion of my own 
and a controversial one. We shall not greatly succeed in any 
meetings with non-Catholics for such purposes unless we are 
prepared to pray with them, and there again some encourage- 
ment has been given, also by the highest authority.13 Such 
prayer is allowed subject to the avoidance of all communicatio in 
sacris. Non-Catholics generally understand and appreciate the 
strength and propriety of our being adamant about this. They 
meet the same attitude among the Eastern Orthodox and the 
stricter Anglicans. They do not understand, and it cannot in my 
experience be explained to them ina way that produces conviction, 


12 See Instruction to Local Ordinaries on the Ecumenical Movement, issued by the Supreme 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office (Ecclesia Catholica), December 20th, 1949. 
Documents on Christian Unity, Fourth series, 1948-57, O.U.P., 1958. 

13 See Instruction (op. cit.), para 5, p. 26. In the words of Bishop G. K. A. Bell in the 

Introduction, p. xv: ‘Perhaps this is the most obvious advance’. 
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why, in situations which do not involve even the danger of 
communicatio in sacris, we still, here in England at least, refuse to 
pray with them. In consequence they tend to think that our 
profession to regard them as brethren, though separated, is a 
hollow and meaningless formality. But perhaps we ourselves 
need to work out more positively what in fact constitutes 
communicatio in sacris. The whole situation is under the direction 
of the diocesan bishops, and we are bound to loyal obedience to 
whatever they direct. But that does not mean that we are not 
free to apply our intelligence to working out how we could, in 
fact, pray more often and less grudgingly with our separated 
brethren on certain occasions, securing their understanding that 
this in no way derogates from the uniqueness of the Catholic 
position or involves the attribution of any status to the Churches 
to which they give their allegiance. 


NOTICE 


The next issue of Brackrriars will be a double number 
for July and August, and will contain articles by Pére R. 
Voillaume on ‘Pére de Foucauld and his Fraternities’, by Mgr H. 
Francis Davis on ‘Is Newman’s Theory of Development Catholic’ 
and by Henry St John, o.p., on ‘Bible and Tradition’. 
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LITURGY: A PASTORAL NEED 


ILtTUD EVANS, O.P. 


HEN Father Joseph Jungmann, s.j., rose to speak at 

\ M the great International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy at 

Assisi in September 1956 he was greeted by applause 
so loud and so long that even a cardinalatial chairman could 
scarcely bring it to an end. It was the spontaneous recognition, 
by-two thousand delegates from all over the world, of the special 
place that Father Jungmann holds not only among liturgical 
scholars but among all who have worked for the liturgical 
revival of our time. His subject at Assisi was ‘Pastoral Care: The 
Key to Liturgical History’, and it summed up his own achieve- 
ment, which has been to apply the resources of an exact and 
unflagging scholarship to liturgical history but always so as to 
preserve a lively sense of its true purpose. At Assisi he compared 
the Liturgy to a tree: ‘if it has developed in the changing climate 
of the world’s history, if it has known times of storm and times 
of fruitfulness, nevertheless its growth has come from within and 
from vital forces which it manifests. The Liturgy is the life of the 
Church in the sight of God, of the Church which is the community 
of all those who are incorporated in Christ by baptism and who, 
Sunday by Sunday, gather to celebrate, under the direction of the 
priestly ministry, the memorial of the Lord.’ 

It is this sense of the Liturgy as reflecting the life of the Church, 
and as determined by her pastoral care, which lies at the heart 
of Father Jungmann’s work. It gives life to the most recondite of 
his researches, for throughout he is conscious of the dangers of a 
mere antiquarianism. The work of the liturgist is not a species 
of archaeology, in which scholars strive to establish original 
structures or to re-create an ancient monument—beautiful but 
dead. Of course the liturgical revival of recent years owes an 
immense amount to the laborious work of scholars, and of neces- 
sity they were concerned with establishing authentic texts, with 
inspecting the process of liturgical evolution. They were often 
antiquaries by temperament and affected by a nostalgic regret 
for a happier past. There were also the rubricians, for whom the 
liturgy was a text to be interpreted, with a casuistry to be 
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considered. There were, too, the purely scientific scholars, for 
whom pastoral considerations scarcely arose as they pursued their 
study of patristic evidence or their scrutiny of medieval texts. 
From quite another point of view, depth psychologists discovered 
unsuspected riches in the symbolic implications of Catholic 
worship. In the meantime, the theologians were scarcely con- 
cerned: the ordinary parish priest even less. The study of the 
liturgy was specialized, even obscure, and was rarely thought to 
have much immediate connection with the teaching office of 
the Church. 

The great change—and it is a recent one—is to see the liturgy 
(as Father Jungmann more than any other scholar has taught us 
to see it) as reflecting in its history the very work of the Church. 
Essentially unaltered (since its primary function is to re-present 
the unalterable mystery of our redemption), it yet through the 
centuries faithfully mirrors the complex and ever-changing culture 
in which the Church, as an institution in the world, must find her 
external forms of worship. But in course of time fixed ways and 
words acquire a sacred character: the language of the liturgy may 
become a ‘dead’ one, and the social structure that gave initial 
meaning to some ritual action may long since have disintegrated. 
For the historian as such, the pastoral considerations which seek 
to make the liturgy reveal its strength and make it live are not 
relevant. But for the priest with the care of souls the liturgy is so 
much more than the sum of its history and of the texts it uses; 
for him the pastoral purpose is interpretative of all. The difficulty 
is to preserve what is sacred and at the same time to adapt what 
is necessary if the liturgy is to make its true impact on the believer. 
And we have now, in the restored Order for Holy Week, the 
classic example of a liturgical reform, inspired by an urgent 
— purpose which nevertheless retains all that a venerable 

istory should safeguard. 

Father Jungmann’s great work, Missarum Solemnia, first 
appeared in Vienna in 1948. As he explains in a foreword, it is in 
a way due to the evils of war, for the Nazi invasion of Austria 
had removed him from his professorship at the University of 
Innsbruck, and from 1942 he lived in the country, as chaplain to 
religious Sisters. Although deprived of the resources of large 


1 English edition, The Mass of the Roman Rite, 2 volumes, translated by the Rev. Francis 
A. Brunner, C.s.s.R. (Benziger Brothers; Burns Oates; £6 153.) 
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libraries, he had at last the leisure to write his magisterial study 
of the Roman Mass, which was to be an exact examination of 
the sources and of their textual evolution. “The rows of paragraphs 
and chapters began to grow, in parallel columns that stretched 
out yard after yard, and with dozens even hundreds of smaller 
strips; and to make it easier to establish relationships and basic 
forms, all shimmering in every colour of the rainbow!’ When 
the war was over, Father Jungmann was able to fill up the ga 
and to check his citations, and to give to the world what can ae 
be described as the greatest work of liturgical scholarship of our 
time. 

His method is necessarily an historical one. A description of the 
form of the Mass through the centuries is followed by a detailed 
analysis of its ceremonies. The work closes with an index of 
formidable size, with a meticulous analysis of sources which is 
the best commentary on the scope of Father Jungmann’s researches. 
What is endearing about these volumes is the warmth, and even 
humour, that marks them throughout. Father Jungmann never 
loses sight of his purpose, which is fundamentally a pastoral one: 
a greater knowledge of the history of the Mass should lead to a 
greater love of it. And no reforms can be of profit unless they 
constantly relate to that organic process of growth, which the 
liturgical texts so profoundly reflect. Thatis why Father Jungmann 
does not content himself with an examination of texts. He is 
concerned, equally, with the Mass as an action, as the work of a 
community, and his references to the development of the Mass 
in practice, as it were (whether it be Hippolytus’s description of 
an agape or the account of the modern revival of the dialogue 
Mass), give a concrete and living quality to his book, and 
certainly add much interest to the notes. 

It is plainly impossible to indicate in any detail the range of 
Father Jungmann’s work, but one may instance his treatment of 
the offertory procession as an example of his method. He is not 
content with an exhaustive history of the practice and the details 
of its ritual; he sees its meaning (however weakened) in the modern 
‘collection’ and Mass stipend. For him the offering by the faithful 
of the holy gifts is not just a matter of history. True, the practice 
has withered away and there are demands for its revival: but the 
testimony of history is invaluable not only for an understanding 
of the present text and ceremonies of the Mass, but, too, for that 
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process of adaptation and revision which a living liturgy demands. 

The American translation of Missarum Solemnia is excellently 
done, and the notes and indexes are reproduced in all their 
amplitude. This is an indispensable book for any Catholic library; 
and if dollars transformed into sterling seem to add up to a very 
high price, it can safely be said that no library grant could ever 
be so well spent as in securing Father Jungmann’s great work. 
Those who feel nervous of so formidable a work of scholarship 
can in Public Worship2 become acquainted with Father Jungmann’s 
basic ideas, here applied to the whole liturgical field—the 
sacramental rites, the Divine Office, the Church’s Year, as well 
as the Mass and its history. Originally written as a volume in a 
series of ‘Catholic Thought’, Christian Worship provides, in 250 
pages, an admirable outline of the main currents of liturgical 
development, with, in necessarily abbreviated terms, the same 
constant reference of the liturgy to its central place in the Church’s 
life which marks all Father Jungmann’s books. A series of lectures 
on the Canon of the Mass, The Eucharistic Prayer,3 provides once 
more an illuminating study of the history of the liturgy of the 
Mass as the interpreter of its place in the Church’s life. 

In Father Jungmann one can discern a rare combination of 
qualifications—that is to say, of original research and its pastoral 
application—in liturgical scholarship. The two streams which, as 
it were, meet in him can be seen separately in the work of Anton 
Baumstark and Pius Parsch. Baumstark was a layman, a sort of 
German Edmund Bishop, who died in 1948. His academic work, 
carried on for over fifty years in various German universities, 
was of formidable range. In 1932 he delivered a course of lectures 
on the history of the Liturgy to the Monks at Amay (now at 
Chevetogne). They were published in Irénikon, and then in book 
form, revised by Dom Bernard Botte, the distinguished patristic 
and liturgical scholar of the abbey of Mont César. The English 
edition of this book,4 translated by Canon F. L. Cross, Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford, is a welcome addition 
to liturgical work in English, since for the first time it makes 
available the masterly researches of a scholar who has profoundly 
affected Continental liturgical studies. (It is worth noting that the 


2 Public Worship. Translated by Clifford Howell, s.J. (Challoner Publications; 21s.) 

3 Translated by Robert L. Bakley. (Challoner Publications; 4s. 6d.) 

4 Comparative Liturgy. Revised by Bernard Botte, 0.s.B. English edition by F. L. Cross, 
D.D. (Mowbray; 35s.) 
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most interesting recent liturgical work has been done by French 
scholars, but it leans heavily on the earlier researches of such men 
as Baumstark and, from a quite different point of view, Dom 
Casel.) 

As Dom Botte points out in his foreword, Baumstark combined 
encyclopaedic knowledge (he was especially well equipped to 
deal with oriental texts) with an astonishing power of synthesis. 
He retained the approach of the comparative philologist, and it 
was his comparative approach to liturgical history—describing 
the evolution of various liturgical forms and reconstructing the 
primitive system from which they derived—that gave a new and 
scientific direction to an area of study that had had hitherto been 
unorganized and even casual in its methods. The danger, of course, 
as Dom Botte insists, is that a theory can become too rigidly 
adhered to: ‘to take a logical construction as though it were a 
historic reality’. And Baumstark’s approach is certainly Germanic 
in its thoroughness. He emphasizes that a comparative study of 
liturgies must “use methods similar to those employed in com- 
parative linguistics and comparative biology’. It is certainly true 
that an exact and empirical study of sources must be the pre- 
requisite of any formulation of ‘laws’ of liturgical evolution, and 
Baumstark’s brilliant generalizations—such as the antithesis of 
uniformity versus variety in the liturgical life and the antithesis of 
austerity versus richness—are only arrived at after the most careful 
examination of all the available evidence (and for Baumstark that 
means, for instance, the Council of Seleucia-Ctesiphon in 410 
legislating for the Persian Church, as well as the Synod of Clove- 
shoe speaking for the Anglo-Saxons in 747). 

This comparative method, at least when handled by a scholar of 
Baumstark’s imposing erudition, throws light on many ob- 
scurities and reveals the liturgy as a living element in a complex 
culture in which the development of language, social custom and 
even plain human oddities of behaviour can have their part. 
Thus one of Baumstark’s ‘laws’, that of ‘Organic Development’, 
deals with the tendency to abbreviation (and the more primitive 
<lements are always the first to be affected). This pa for 
instance, the presence of the Oratio super populum in the ferial 
Masses for Lent. They are in fact a survival of an earlier practice. 
which has disappeared from the rest of the year’s Masses. So, too, 
the Tracts which are still entire psalms (as on the first Sunday of 
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Lent) represent the original pattern: as does the omission of the 
trinitarian doxology from Passion Sunday onwards (though all 
sorts of ‘pious’ explanations have been devised for what is in fact 
simply the primitive practice, since, as Baumstark shows, at the 
most solemn times of the liturgical year—and the liturgy of 
Good Friday provides a splendid example—we are closest to the 
earliest shape of the liturgy). 

Baumstark’s researches—and his capacity for synthesizing the 
results—give to his book the dimensions of a fundamental source 
in itself. That is why an English edition—especially when presen- 
ted with the meticulous care which Canon Cross has applied to 
what must have been a most teasing task—is so valuable. Much 
of Baumstark’s material is unfamiliar or even unobtainable—he 
had a great capacity for writing articles of importance in obscure 
journals in unlikely languages—and with the publication of 
Comparative Liturgy English liturgical studies will be greatly 
enriched. 

Pius Parsch represents a wholly pastoral approach to the liturgy, 
and his Liturgy of the Mass,5 while it makes use of the most recent 
and respectable liturgical scholarship, is designed to further the 
great work which he inaugurated at Klosterneuburg. Dom 
Parsch was an Augustinian Canon who anticipated much of the 
contemporary liturgical revival, both with his review, Bible and 
Liturgy, and with his pastoral work. He wasa pioneer in establishing 
a truly communal Mass (assisted, it must be admitted, by the 
tradition in German-speaking countries of a considerable use of 
the vernacular). In such matters as the popularizing of a leaflet 
missal and in encouraging liturgical preaching he was well in 
advance of the post-war liturgical movement (especially as 
exemplified in the French Centre de Pastorale Liturgique) which 
has so triumphantly vindicated his methods. The present work, 
originally a series of articles, has been several times revised, and 
is now a splendid guide to the history of the Mass, making full 
use of the oe German liturgical scholarship, but always so as to 
reveal the Mass in its true dimensions as the prayer of the Church 
in which the faithful are to find the very foundations of their 
spiritual life. It is full of brilliant analogies and helpful summaries 


$ The Liturgy of the Mass. By Pius Parsch. The Third Edition translated and adapted by 
Rev. H. E. Winstone, M.A. Introduction by Rev. Clifford Howell, s.j. (London, 
B. Herder; 25s.) 
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(as for instance the ingenious little chapter which finds in the 
architecture of an ancient cathedral a pattern of the structure of 
the Mass). One cannot recommend it too warmly to those who 
want to understand the Mass, not merely as a venerable text but 
as the very lifeblood of Catholic worship. 

It is an encouraging sign that these fundamental German works 
on the liturgy iil now be available in English. It is true that 
the liturgical revival in this country must ultimately find its own 
writers, who will take into account those factors of native culture 
and tradition which necessarily modify the expression of a people’s 
worship. But the radical need is a return to the sources—to 
Sacred Scripture and the patristic understanding of the Word of 
God as mediated through the liturgical rites.6 And Pius Parsch 
(whose recent death was, humanly speaking, so great a loss to 
liturgical writing) has, more than any one else, shown us how this 
can be done. 


6 And, in this connection, one must welcome The Sunday Sermons of the Great Fathers, 
translated and edited by M. F. Toal. 1. Advent to Quinquagesima (16s. 6d.) 2. Lent 
to Ascension (17s. 6d.) (Longmans). 
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ANN STAFFORD 


Sala Santitham, Bangkok—the last word in international 

conference halls—looked like a herbaceous border, so 
brilliant were the silks and saris of the women from fifteen Asian 
nations who had come to attend the Seminar organized by 
U.N.O. on the Civic Responsibilities and Increased Participation 
of Asian Women in Public Life. 

Burma, Cambodia, China (or rather, Formosa), Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, the 
Philiewines, Sarawak, Singapore and Thailand had all sent 
participes, for in all these countries women now have the vote, 
and politi. ed the professions are open to them. Fifteen non- 
governmental ©*ganizations sent observers; they included the 
Associated Country “omen of the World, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the World Association of Girl Guides, the 
World Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the International 
Union of Business and Professional Women, and four Catholic 
bodies: Pax Romana, the World Federation of Catholic Young 
Women and Girls, the World Union of Catholic Women’s 
Organisations, and the Catholic International Union for Social 
Service at whose behest I was there. And I think I was the only 
European present. 

When I looked over my programme, I realized that U.N.O. 
had indeed gathered together some of the most able women in 
the East. India had sent a member of Parliament and of the 
Constituent Assembly, a quick-witted person, never at a loss for 
a word; Cambodia, a Professor of Primary Education, distin- 
guished by the quiet chic of her national costume and her sound 
commonsense. Japan’s participant, always incisive, quick to make 
a point, was Chief of the Women’s Section in the Ministry of 
Labour. Pakistan had sent the editor-proprictor of a newspaper, 
most lovely to look at, and extraordinarily well-informed. The 
Philippines delegate was the Executive Vice-President of the 
Women’s University, always exquisitely dressed, always ready 
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to steer the most difficult discussions and to put order into the 
most verbose resolutions. In fact, as I got to know them, I found 
they were all brilliant, sophisticated women, widely read and 
widely travelled, each not only well able to hold her own in 
discussions with world experts, but also remarkable for her 
integrity and independence of mind. 

By the time we had got through the first few sessions, I 
realized that these Asian women were not only just as capable as, 
but even more capable than, many of their western sisters whose 
debates I had so often listened to in Europe. 

I had wondered whether we should have a spate of brilliant 
theory, unrelated to practical problems: I found that whatever 
these women were discussing, politics, literacy, health and hygiene, 
they were always concerned with giving sound ideas a practical 
expression. It was no use talking about civic rights and good 
citizenship, they all agreed, unless the great mass of the feminine 
population could be made to see that citizenship begins in the 
home. First, the women must see their responsibilities in the 
home; then they must learn to look outwards, and realize that 
better homes would come through co-operation with other 
home-makers. Only in this way could they see that society as a 
whole is the setting in which and through which all may come 
to have better homes and a fuller and happier life. In the same 
way, it was idle to try and teach the illiterate to read and write 
unless these skills were linked with other skills, home-manage- 
ment, cooking, sewing, child-care, even food production, which 
would tend to raise the standard of life and appeal at once to 
people’s desire to better themselves. So in all these countries, 
women’s organizations are working to bring education, know- 
ledge of hygiene, understanding of what citizenship means, into 
the homes of the people. 

For these women see the home, the family, as the basic unit of 
society: there can be no such thing as a good state unless it is 
founded upon good homes. This point seems to stand out even 
in the dry and formal record of the proceedings. 

But there was another point, on which they kept insisting, the 
importance of religion. It does not appear so clearly in the official 
summary; yet when I look at my own notes, taken at the time, 
I see how constantly it kept recurring. Over and over again, 
someone would take the microphone and say that the women of 
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the East are very religious. Hindus, Buddhists, Moslems, Chris- 
tians, all were at one on that. However divergent their creeds, 
they agreed on the basic principle: there is a God; he made the 
universe; by his Law, all men are bound, and no true happiness, 
no true progress, is possible if religion is left aside. 

In fact, all their criticisms of the West—and they made many— 
were directed against the break-up of the family and the increasing 
indifference to religion which they had noticed for themselves on 
their travels. 

But though they were critical of the West, they were never 
bitter; in fact, all the proceedings were pervaded by a spirit of 
generosity. I shall never forget the way the Korean participant 
turned to Japan and said: “Though we are glad the Japanese 
domination is over, yet we are grateful for the many things you 
taught us.’ Still less shall I forget the courtesy with which so many 
delegates came up to me ee I had made an intervention, to 
say how pleased they were to find that we were agreed upon so 
many vital points, and how Burma added: ‘Of course we are 
glad to be independent, but we still have much to learn from you, 
and if you come to lecture in our country, you will be among 
friends.’ 

It was as if they all felt that the times are evil and the one great 
new factor is the slow emergence of millions of women in the 
East, whose influence, if rightly used, may well be dynamic 
enough to redeem the times. 

For though in public debates the delegates all tended to stress 
their country’s ph runneth every private conversation tended 
to concentrate on difficulties to be overcome. When I asked one 
of the most able participants what problem she thought most 
pressing, she said, with immense earnestness: “Bribery and 
corruption; that is the evil which is undermining all our countries 
and frustrating all our efforts; that is the evil we women must 
fight: and we know it.’ 

But of course, these highly educated women of the Seminar 
represented a tiny élite. Behind them, there is, in most nations, a 
growing professional class; women are training everywhere as 
teachers, doctors, nurses or civil servants. And behind them again, 
there is a much larger group of women, living in fairly easy 
circumstances, who have at least a smattering ro education. But 
even added together, these three groups are very small compared 
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with the total population of women, women so often borne 
down by excessive child-bearing, inert from ill-health and hunger, 
poeine only with the day-to-day problems of feeding and 

ringing up their families, that great mass of women to whom 
all these newly given civic ioe can as yet mean absolutely 
nothing. 

So when I left Bangkok, I wanted to see for myself something 
of the conditions under which they lived and get some idea of 
how much all the high-sounding schemes I had heard discussed 
amounted to in practice. And I had the chance of visiting 
Cambodia and Vietnam, Burma and Pakistan. 

Cambodia is a Buddhist country; though there has been a 
French mission at work since 1755 or so, there are only three 
thousand-odd Cambodian Catholics out of a population of about 
five million. But Buddhism has taught the people to think more 
of the will of Almighty God than of material possessions. As an 
earnest Cambodian magistrate said to me: “We are contented 
here, because our society is founded on religion and the family.’ 

It is perhaps easy to be contented in Cambodia, for like Thailand, 
Burma and Vietnam, it is extremely fertile; it can easily support 
its population. And there is no slum problem; you rarely find 
people herded together in grossly insanitary conditions. They 
mostly live in tiny wattle cabins or in wooden houses on stilts, if 
they are getting on in the world. And though rice is an exacting 
crop, no one need starve. But there is an urgent need for improved 
medical services, which the Government, in conjunction with 
World Health, is trying to meet. Worms, malaria, T.B. seem to be 
the worst pests; but the maternal and infant mortality rate is very 
high indeed, though no exact figures are available. 

Women in general do not take any very active interest in these 
problems; they are extremely home-bound. Yet they have no 
need to fight masculine prejudice, for they are accepted as equal 
partners. A Cambodian husband calls his wife his ‘house’, for she 
manages all his practical affairs and minds his money. She is so 
much respected that her husband is expected to provide not only 
for her, but for her parents! 

But though she runs her home, looks after her husband’s 
interest, has a little business of her own as like as not, she is 
reluctant to be drawn into the two big welfare schemes, the 
newly revived Red Cross and the Entre-Aide Féminine. The latter 
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exists largely to provide child-welfare clinics, not only in Phnom 
Penh, the capital, but in all the larger centres. But the work is 
handicapped for lack of voluntary helpers. Money can be found 
easily enough, but very few women respond to an appeal for 
workers. Nor do they willingly take up nursing as a career; they 
marry young and leave jobs outside the home to their husbands. 
So in general, you find only male attendants in the hospitals. The 
idea of giving personal service to the poor just does not seem to 
make sense to the majority of Cambodian women; you find it 
only among the few évoluées, who have been educated in French 
schools and universities. 

Women, as a general rule, lag behind men in education, for the 
Bonzes have always taught boys in the pagodas and it is only 
recently that, with the employment of lay teachers, little girls 
may go too. But there is a drive for primary education, though 
it is held up because there are two thousand teachers too few. 
And so far as I know, the women’s organizations are doing 
nothing to fill the gap. 

In Vietnam, the picture is completely different, perhaps because 
the Catholic population is now twelve per cent of the total, and 
for years the Church has been setting the pace as regards the 
service of the poor and the education of the children. But although 
so many of the social services, old people’s homes, convalescent 
homes, orphanages, and so on, are officially entrusted to the 
Church, the women of Vietnam are energetic, idealistic and 
rapidly gaining a considerable influence. A woman deputy (of 
whom there are six) assured me that -even in the last election, 
‘Les femmes ont beaucoup décidé’. As in Cambodia, women go 
in for business, though only in a small way. I was told there are 
no women entrepreneurs. But they have a talent for nosing out 
bargains and putting them on the market at just the right moment. 
And though they are reluctant to invest the profit in a big concern, 
or even bank it, they are getting keener and keener on putting it 
into their daughters’ education. So, whereas a few years ago, 
only a few mandarin families sent their girls to the smart Catholic 
French-medium schools, the majority of the pupils today come 
from middle-class homes. And as a matter of course, those with 
sufficient ability go on to train as doctors, nurses, teachers or 
civil servants. 

They are pioneers in social work, too; I saw two orphanages 
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in Saigon, both run, and very well run, by women. One was 
quite remarkable; though it is housed only in rather inadequate 
ex-army huts, it is a real home for the three hundred and seventy 
children who live there. The very best is made of very little, and 
the children have a spontaneous gaiety, a natural yet courteous 
inquisitiveness which is quite enchanting. 

I think it is true to say that the faith has a profound influence 
on the Vietnamese woman of today, even if she is not a 
Christian. And certainly, the Church has a tremendous attraction 
for very many. The number of vocations is most impressive; I 
saw one Dominican Convent where there are two hundred 
Vietnamese Sisters and a hundred and three postulants, not to 
mention a queue of would-be postulants still at school. The nuns 
at Les Ciseaux—the best boarding-school in Dalat—and the 
Sisters of Charity working up there in the hills, both told me the 
same tale, of girls in tears because they could not be baptized at 
school, and writing afterwards to say they had been baptized and 
what order should they enter. 

When I met and talked with a group of women at the top of 
their professions, they echoed the women I met at nel a 
just society, they said, must be founded on sound moral principles; 
you cannot have a good society unless you have good homes. 
And though they differed in their religious beliefs, they were 
agreed on that basic fact: religion matters. 

One of them said: ‘I think we women are clearer about the 
difference between right and wrong than men’. Another added: 
‘We know that corruption is not only wrong—it is not practical.’ 

Vivid, dynamic people, the women of Vietnam; they combine 
a bent for abstract speculation, a love of philosophy or theology, 
with good practical ability. 

On my way home, I stopped off to lecture for the British 
Council in Rangoon, so I was put in touch with the Burmese 
ladies who are trying, through a whole network of women’s 
organizations, to bring an understanding of civic responsibility, 
education, hygiene and so on, to the poor. For there is the usual 
gulf in Burma between the educated minority and the illiterate 
majority. There is no hunger problem, no acute population 
pressure; and as it is a Buddhist country, the people tend to be 
content with things the way they are; they have enough—why 
should they want more? So, as one of the most eminent Burmese 
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ladies told me, “We have not only to show women that better 
conditions for home life are possible, but we have to teach 
women to want them.’ 

Intensely practical and profoundly moral in outlook, the ladies 
of Burma are very sensitive to social injustice and have a great 
sense of their personal responsibility. So they give an enormous 
amount of time and energy to working for the various projects 
started by their different societies. I saw an excellent maternity 
clinic in a poor district, served by cheerful, capable-lookin 
Burmese nurses, a remand home for girls, a nursery school, a 
also the Mass Education Centre, government-run this, where 
men and women employed in hospitals and other institutions are 
given a basic training in the principles of social work, and where 
teams of men and women are trained to be ‘all-purposes’ rural 
workers, who will go out to isolated districts and teach the 
people everything from reading and writing to the digging 
of wells. 

I talked to women doctors, women magistrates, women social 
workers and women writers. And they all had this terribly 
serious outlook. The women writers, for instance, though they 
looked so charming, fluttering about in lovely longyis and pretty 
scarves, were most concerned about the right use of the influence 
they felt they were beginning to have through the press. Most of 
them wrote women’s pages or stories, or even romances. “You 
see’, one of them said, “we feel it is as important to build up a 
nation’s character as its health.’ 

Well-balanced, sensible extroverts, the women of Burma, I 
thought as I left to fly to Pakistan across the Bay of Bengal. And 
almost at once, I was aware of a dramatic change; I had left the 
contented lands behind. In Pakistan, famine is a constantly recur- 
ring problem; I was told that about seventy per cent of the 
population is permanently under-nourished. Here, the population 
pressure is acute, and where there is a concentration of industry, 
the living conditions of the poor are bestial. 

And in Dacca, at any rate, you seldom see a woman in the 
streets. Here purdah lingers: even ‘emancipated’ women go out to 
tea with each other swathed in the burka, that shapeless garment 
in which they are half-smothered, and out of which they peer 
through eye-hole slits. Yet educated women are slowly beginning 
to exert some influence. Encouraged by U.N.O., by their own 
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All-Pakistan Women’s Association and helped by the wives of 
westerners on the staffs of embassies, missions and big business 
concerns, they are beginning to undertake voluntary work, 
particularly in education. I met quite half a dozen ladies, all of 
whom had collected several degrees each, who gave their free 
time to teaching their illiterate sisters to read and write. And I 
was shown over one centre where classes are held in literacy and 
home-management for women in purdah. As they are far too 
shy to walk a few yards along the street, even tucked into their 
burkas, they climb over the garden wall, burka and all, to 
reach this haven where they can learn so much, unseen by any 
but feminine eyes. 

In sharp contrast, you find women who are completely ‘out’, 
as they say, women who are widely travelled, young women 
who go to the University and attend the same lectures as men, 
women working in the hospital, training to be nurses. And very 
heroic they are, these nurses; for nursing is despised as a menial 
occupation and any woman who takes it up may well forfeit 
her chance of marriage. So there is a real ‘Florence Nightingale’ 
spirit among the women training at the teaching hospital where 
I went to give a lecture; but even they cannot quite escape purdah; 
I had to brush aside a bit of old sheet slung across the entrance 
to their quarters. 

It is no wonder that the women of Dacca seemed to me more 
introverted, less sure of themselves, than those I had met in 
Burma and Vietnam, for though several seats in the National 
Assembly are reserved for women, in actual practice, many of 
them are still fighting for the right to breathe fresh air with their 
faces uncovered. 

Yet here too, wherever I went among women, I always heard 
the West criticized because of its indifference to religion and the 
break-up of family life, though I often heard it praised for the 
comparative integrity of its administrators. For whenever the 
talk veered towards politics, someone would always refer quite 
bluntly to bribery and corruption as the great evil against which 
women must combine. 

Even when I flew down to more sophisticated West Pakistan, 
people were acutely aware of this, though they spoke less openly 
about it. That may well be because they are less introverted and 
feel less frustrated, for they have a far more highly organized 
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and more influential section of the All Pakistan Women’s 
Association, which is responsible for literally dozens of projects 
to improve conditions among women and children. Women 
here have a tremendous sense of social justice and a great interest 
in social problems; every problem they tackle is studied most 
thoroughly, and the work is then planned for two or three years 
ahead. Some professional social workers are employed, and there 
are excellent schemes for mobilizing voluntary helpers to work 
with them. 

Certainly all the experiments I saw were first-rate, particularly 
the colony they have built and organized for craftsmen who are 
enabled to live and work there at their skilled trades in their own 
homes. There is no doubt that this women’s organization is 
doing pioneer work which will have a great effect upon the 
future of Pakistan’s social services. 

During my three months tour, I must have met and talked 
with hundreds of women, of very different types; I certainly 
saw dozens of projects, and I came home feeling that the women 
of the Far East do represent a new and most wholesome influence. 
About essentials, they speak with one voice: in Pakistan, Burma, 
Vietnam, even little Cambodia, they all said the same thing: “You 
can have no good society unless it is founded upon religion and 
the family’. 

‘It is so important’, one of the leading women of Burma said 
to me, ‘that women should learn to stand together and speak 
with one voice; if we do, the men will have to listen.’ But if the 
enlightened women of the East succeed in educating their still 
illiterate sisters in their own sound principles, their voices will 
carry far beyond the confines of their own countries; it may well 


be that the whole world will have to listen. 
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PRINCIPALITY AND Potty: Aquinas and the Rise of State Theory in 
the West. By Thomas Gilby, o.p. (Longmans; 30s.) 

In this entertaining book Father Gilby draws upon his profound 
knowledge of Aquinas’s works to give a pat picture of what 
Aquinas had to say about political society and the bases on which it 
should rest. The general outlines of the picture are already familiar: 
Aquinas’s burning conviction that reason and faith are not in conflict 
with each other; his justification of nature and secular power, and his 
acceptance of their positive values; his outstanding contribution to the 
idea of natural law; his demand that human laws should be both 
reasonable and equitable; and from this his belief that all men should 
have some say in their own government, with a consequent insistence 
upon the limited powers of the ruler. This is not new, but it will bear 
with constant restatement, and Father Gilby has earned the gratitude 
of both the student and the general reader for the lively way in which 
he has done this. Indeed at times his style is positively racy: philosophers 
‘g0 the whole hog’; constitutions are ‘stodgy’; the mendicant orders 
are like ‘the Light Division in Wellington’s army’. The canonists, 
whom Father Gilby dislikes, become in turn ‘unsuccessful Whigs’, 
“Young Turks’, the medieval version of the Standard Oil organization, 
and ‘nagging Welfare State officials’. He makes his points by reference 
to Mr Khrushchev, the Stockton and Darlington Railway, the Suez 
Canal and The Times Law Reports. We hear about spivs and shaggy 
dog stories. 

All this is rollicking good fun, and Father Gilby would maintain 
that it is appropriate to his subject. Aquinas, he says, lived at a moment 
when the medieval world took on the freshness and sweetness of 
spring. The winter of the Dark Ages was past, and in every field 
} was joyous activity: the Manichees had been mastered; the 
crusades had not yet failed; Rome and Constantinople were in 
communion; England and France were thriving under noble rulers; 
cathedrals and universities were springing up; commerce was expand- 
ing; the arts flourished. Economic depression, the Black Death, and 
popular heresies were things of the future: ‘the Spirituals had not 
yet gone queer’. The times were congenial and Aquinas himself was 
infected with the spirit of a ‘liberty-loving age’. He produced ‘a genial 
polity’ suitable for the occasion. He took the world as he found it, and 
saw that it was good. There was no need to swallow the gloomy 
prognostications of those obscurantist sobersides, the Augustinians, to 
whom reading Aristotle was playing with fire. 
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But this can be overdone, and it produces an over-idealized picture 
of the period. Nor is it always aie Are we really helped, for 
example, to appreciate Innocent III’s most important consistory speech, 
the Deliberatio, by having it compared to ‘the derogatory picture of 
Toryism’ drawn by British Socialists in the 1920s? And although 
Father Gilby warns us of the danger of applying modern criteria to - 
thirteenth century, these constant modern comparisons invite mis- 
representation. A case in point is the phrase “State theory’. What does 
the author mean by ‘State’? Sometimes he means the lay power, kings 
and princes, and is thus led to speak of State and Church, which, he 
asserts, the great body of moderates had no difficulty in distinguishing 
because they kept a sense of proportion. But such modern notions are 
entirely alien to the medieval way of thinking. Gelasius, for example, 
did not establish a tradition of twin authorities (p. xxi), but was careful 
to point out the difference between the governing papal auctoritas 
and the subject lay executive—the regal potestas. Both were to operate 
within the framework of the universal Christian society (mundus), 
which was the medieval equivalent of state in the sense of a political 
society. As J. N. Figgis pointed out long ago, ‘the real State of the 
Middle Ages in the modern sense—if the words are not a paradox—is 
the Church’. Thirteenth-century ‘State theory’ was concerned entirely 
with this society, termed either the Ecclesia universalis or the imperium 
Romanorum. But Father Gilby merely mentions it in passing: for him, 
state in the sense of society means the self-sufficient kingdom of 
Reformation Europe. 


The reason for this, he repeatedly insists, is that no real notion 
of sovereignty existed in the thirteenth century. But the basis of the 
dominant papal-hierocratic system was the idea that the head of the 
Christian society possessed a plenitude of power which nihil excipit, 
and was exercised over a community whose real personality was 
invested in the ruler. Perhaps the most valuable section of this book is 
that which deals with Aquinas’s modifications to the Augustinian 
acceptance of the corporate reality of the society seen as an entity 
distinct from its individual members. In fact the papalists produced a 
very complete ‘State theory’, and the rise of the modern secular state 
came when the lay writers applied these ideas to their own kingdoms. 
There were two preliminary stages to this. First the denial of uni- 
versalism in favour of nationalism—a process already well-developed 
in the thirteenth century, but one on which Aquinas had no comments 
to make. Secondly the curtailing of papal sovereignty, and it was here 
that Aquinas made his great contribution, by advocating a general 
ports of limited rulership, and by justifying the semi-autonomous 
existence of a lay community on the basis of natural law. 
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re In the event the Augustinians were right: one did have to choose 
oF between political systems based on extremes of faith and reason, 
h, between a divine right papal absolutism and the lay writer’s ultimate 
of popular sovereignty. A denial of one opened the door to the other, 
sh a it was Marsilius’s Averro-Aristotelianism which triumphed. By 
ae granting nature its place in the universe Aquinas aided this trend of 
s- the age. It is true that Aquinas himself made no attempt to apply his 
€s theories to specific contemporary problems. Nor did he clarify his 
Bs views. Simplification, says Father Gilby, is dangerous. Aquinas 
ie favoured the oblique approach. But circumstances forced his successors 
gs to simplify, to clarify, and to apply. Perhaps they did deprive Thomism 
re of its founder’s ‘spirit’ (pp. 276-7); probably their conclusions would 
e, have been unpalatable to Aquinas himself; certainly they were highly 
ul dangerous to the existing order—but they were also irresistible. It 
as was the legal implications of Aquinas’s political philosophy which 
te were a vital factor in the growth of the modern European state, and 
), for which he deserves due appreciation. For this reason Father Gilby 
al is to be thanked for emphasizing a highly important subject with a 
ne book which will stimulate interest and des. 

MIcHAEL WILKS 
Letters FROM Hirame Bextoc. Edited by Robert Speaight. (Hollis 
n, and Carter; 30s.) 

of It might well be thought that for the present no more could be 


published about Belloc; that nothing was left that could illuminate 
that loved figure. There are already, and above all, his own varied 


m and voluminous productions, with their extraordinarily wide range of 
he subject, mood, style and treatment. There are critical assessments of 
he his work. There are reminiscences by his family and his friends. There 
t, are those two complementary full-length studies which together give 


as the reader the sense both of knowing him and of knowing about him: 
1s Mr J. B. Morton’s book, which carries as it were in colour and mass 
an and sound the immediate impact of his personality, and Mr Speaight’s 
7 concise and comprehensive biography, showing in what matrix that 


personality developed, its interactions with time and place and people 


te and events, and its objective achievements. 

as. Yet, surprisingly, there is more to be known, and it appears in happy 
u- accumulation in these letters; in accumulation, since only relaxed 
ed continuous reading shows to what extent he wrote differently to each 
its one of his many friends, instinctively tuning himself to the pitch, 
"I adjusting himself to the tempo of each separate personality with whom 


he felt himself alone and at ease. In general talk he was apt to speak— 
sometimes over-vehemently—through the persona, or rather the set 
of personae, those masks exuberant, gay, bluff, sad, ironic, dogmatic, 


us 
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assertive, comic, sometimes even grotesque, which like many vulner- 
able men he assumed for social defence, civil or uncivil. His created 
prose, though not hammered into beauty with such intent and deliber- 
ate detachment as was his verse, was nevertheless a thing consciously 
made, and separate from himself. Here is that self talking in unarmoured 
simplicity to other selves. Here is the figure of Belloc illuminated from 
within; and without knowing it, and without reflection. 

Thus, one letter will declare ‘I have no more inner life than a 
Hippopotamus’; while another contains the most exact and moving 
sentences on the permanence of the soul, conscious of ‘its immortal 
habitation’, sure that the great emotions ‘are of a quite separate quality 
. .. incommensurably superior to the rest; as much as music is to the 
clichés of talk, or .. the recognition of a person to the mere catalogue 
of qualities, or the thing to the name’. Yet another broods on ‘the 
contrast between the present objects and the originals of religion’, ‘the 
saint surrounded by sphere on sphere of cult and homage . . and the 
man himself. St Dominic sitting in the north gate of the Siguadon as a 
young man not very clear what he is about, and seeing an odd light on 
Prouille. Or our Lady wondering at Cana in the whitewashed room of 
a farmhouse what was really going to happen’, and concludes with 
splendour that the old and the new ‘are part of a living thing in which 
I am—not a document or a mere record. And that living thing is not 
of man. It is for man from that by which man is, and by which we 
have knowledge of any and of all beauty.’ 

Belloc’s writing on such themes as these is startling and rewarding 
to the reader inclined to be on the defensive against his more familiar 
approach to religion, from the trumpet fervour which seemed to 
associate it with the medieval romanticism of the Crusades to the 
ferocious joking gusto of 

“May all my enemies go to Hell 
Nowell Nowell Nowell Nowell’. 


Here in his letters there are gentleness, recognition, understanding; 
a massive patience and fortitude; and flashes of extreme clarity, such 
as the remark that God is personal, not impersonal, because ‘possessed of 
conscious will’ (very seca in a country where the word 
‘personal’ is associated with triviality, irrationality and tactlessness). In 
this connexion his discussion of the difference between French words, 
clear cut and exact as new coins, and English ones full of association 
and atmosphere, both singly and in combination, is very relevant. 

Among the most delightful of all are the letters to Maurice Baring, 
each one tinged, somehow, with the urbane tenderness, the affectionate 
understatement, of the man who was to receive them. Those in verse 
are full of a gaiety without bitterness, witness the charming 
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‘To sacrifice our pleasure for the good 
Of others, breeds an irritable mood’ 
and the limerick excursions. 

May it be hoped that there are more to come? Family letters, perhaps; 
or letters to children; or to Father Vincent McNabb, of whom he 
wrote with reverence, but to whom there is only one unimportant 
note about a journey? 

RENEE HAYNES 
Tue Litrie Breviary. (Burns and Oates; leather 5s., rexine 4s.) 
A Form oF CoMPLINE FOR CONGREGATIONAL Uss. Translations by 

— Bullough, o.P., and music by Anthony Milner. (Novello; 

8d.) 

The Little Breviary is the English edition of a reduced version of the 
Roman Breviary, prepared by Father T. Stallaert, c.ss.r., and already 
available in several European languages. It is intended for religious 
Brothers and Sisters, not obliged to the recitation of the Divine 
Office, whose knowledge of Latin, as the Archbishop of Westminster 
remarks in a commendatory foreword, is ‘scanty or lacking altogether’. 
It provides greater variety than the Little Office of our Lady, and its 
general fidelity to the structure of the Roman Breviary will unite the 

rayers of countless religious, hitherto largely cut off from the liturgical 
ife of the Church, to those of the priests af cloistered religious uae 
apostolate they share. 

The pattern is simple. The only important difference from the Divine 
Office is the reduction of Matins to three psalms and one nocturn (three 
lessons from Scripture, with the substitution of an abbreviated life of a 
saint or homily on a Sunday or a feast day). This means that the Psalter 
does not appear in full, and the choice of psalms (each one is preceded 
by a brief summary and a hint at its spiritual sense) is therefore able to 
eliminate the merely historical and deprecatory psalms. 

The English edition has been entrusted to the Benedictine nuns of 
Stanbrook Abbey, who, at the request of the late Cardinal Griffin, 
have used the Knox version throughout for scriptural passages, and 
have sensibly used the Burns and Oates Missal translation of the 
collects. The choice of the Knox version was obviously right if the only 
alternative was the Douay, since there would be little virtue in providing 
a vernacular office if its meaning were often obscure. Yet one must 
be permitted to wonder whether the virtues of the Knox Bible (and 
especially of the Psalms) are those which will make a choral recitation 
smooth and united. There is unquestionably a lack of musical rhythm 
(which does not matter so much in private reading), a repetition of 
highly idiosyncratic tricks, a frequent inversion—all of which may be 
justified in a ‘personal’ version but seem almost assertive in communal 
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prayer. We instance the first verse of the Invitatory Psalm (which after 
all will be recited every single day): 

‘Come, friends, rejoice we in the Lord’s honour: cry we merrily 
to God, our strength and deliverer; with praises court his presence, 
singing a joyfu! psalm.’ 

We can compare with this the American Confraternity version (used 
in the comparable Short Breviary, produced by the Benedictine monks 
of St John’s Abbey, Collegeville): 
‘Come, let us sing joyfully to the Lord: 
let us of our salvation. 
Let us greet him with thanksgiving; 
let us joyfully sing psalms to him.’ 
Later in the same (Knox) psalm there is the awkward moment when 
the community kneel as they say (or try to say): 
me me in, then, fall we down in worship, a the knee before 
where the American version has: 
“Come, let us bow down in worship; 
let us kneel before the Lord who made us.’ 
The question at issue, we repeat, is not the accuracy or charm of 
the translation, but of its suitability for public recitation. If (as one 
might hope) a vernacular office were occasionally sung, the difficulties 
would be multiplied. (And here we may perhaps instance the brilliantly 
successful English version of Compline prepared by Father Sebastian 
Bullough, o.P., and Anthony Milner, in which the translation and the 
music are throughout regarded as a unity and create a harmony most 
rare in vernacular liturgical texts.) 

But the Little Breviary will of course be largely used for private 
recitation, and many lay people will certainly want to use it too. For 
this purpose the felicities of the Knox translation will no doubt be a 
help to prayer. But the hope must be that many religious communities 
who use the Little Office (or have no Office at all) will now want to 
deepen their liturgical spirit through the recitation of an adapted Divine 
Oftce and so to place themselves in intimate contact with the scriptural 
and patristic wealth of the breviary. They must not be discouraged by 
initial difficulties, and it will be necessary for the psalter (in particular) 
to be carefully rehearsed if its vocal angularities are to be minimize 
In any case the Little Breviary (as the above quotations show) has 
arranged the psalms rather awkwardly for pauses: the American broken 
line method is obviously better for heel purposes. 

The hymns have for the most part been ere translated. This 
in view of the fact that many of the Office hymns were in fact trans- 
ted afresh by Mgr Knox for the new edition of the Westminster 
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Hymnal) seems inconsistent, and simply means having yet further 
variants of texts. On the whole they are accurate and easy to recite, 
though perhaps too inclined to use archaic phrases of the ‘dire loss’ 
and ‘fell apple’ variety. 

The bende is printed in Belgium, and will reassure its users by 
looking every inch a breviary. (It would have been pleasant if it could 
have been given the typographical freshness of, for instance the 
Bréviaire des Fidéles, published by Labergerie in 1951, which on many 
counts must be regarded as the best of vernacular adaptations of the 
Breviary.) Printed in Belgium on the slightly yellow paper one 
associates with the liturgical printing of that country, it has rubrics in 
proper red and a good honest type-face. But the illustrations (from a 
ninth-century Vlas Bible) are a mistake: they are photographic 
reproductions, too small and too dim for easy recognition, which, one 
suspects, will provide novices with some extra distractions. 

Such criticisms as these do not, of course, reflect on the excellent 
intentions of the Little Breviary’s editors nor on the immense value of 
such a book for the religious life of communities of ‘active’ religious. 
The liturgical revival of the last few years depends greatl ie its 
strength on the enthusiasm and athe of the countless y Hear 
of Brothers and Sisters who are engaged in teaching. For them, in 
particular, the Little Breviary will be more than an enrichment of their 
own spiritual lives: it will place them in daily contact with that 
— form of Christian piety’ which it must be their vocation to 

oster. 
ILtTUD EvANs, 0.P. 


CaRDINAL VON GALEN. By Heinrich Portmann. ( Jarrolds; 21s.) 

For most English readers it will be a complete revelation to read the 
full story of the war-time Bishop of Miinster, the daring, outspoken 
opponent of National Socialism, described by Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery as ‘a great Christian leader, whose fearless defence of true 
Christianity in difficult times earned the respect of all denominations 
throughout the world’. His uncompromising attitude to the Nazis 
earned him the nickname among the German people of ‘the Lion of 
Minster’. 

Clemens August von Galen was a huge man in stature, a courageous 
defender of traditional German Catholicism. His first Lenten Pastoral, 
in 1934, began the attacks against National Socialism, which, at peril 
to his life, he continued to make until its collapse and destruction in 
defeat. The political opposition was only one side of his character. He 
was a man of integrity, of simplicity, in every sense sacerdos magnus. 
After reading this biography written by his former chaplain, and 
admirably translated and adapted by Brigadier R. K. Sidgwick, it is 
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no surprise to learn that in 1956 the present Bishop of Miinster ordered 
‘the diocesan process—the necessary preliminary to a beatification— 
to open in regard to the late Cardinal’. 

KrerAN MULVEY, 0.?. 


Tue DegsERT AND THE GreEN. The Autobiography of the Earl of 

Lytton. (Macdonald; 2s.) 

For anyone who has the good fortune to be able to sit down and 
enjoy a few evenings with a really good book, I could not recommend 
a better one than the one under review. But, I insist on the leisure to 
read it! For it is written spaciously, in a way which defies description. 
As I read, I felt sometimes that the words and sentences had come 
together haphazardly, without real pattern or style; and then at other 
times it seemed that the very charm of style and pattern was the loose- 
ness of narrative and the unexpected diversions. 

Lord Lytton was a soldier bred, but not a soldier born. His book is 
the product of the whole man, and in it there is striking proof of the 
fact that he was not an ordinary soldier. Indeed, he was a soldier who 
disliked fighting and enjoyed philosophy; he was a sportsman, but 
was basically more interested in human beings than animals, probably 
because he had to pursue his object logically. His pursuit took him 
even beyond man—to God. 

Descended from Lord Byron, Bulwer Lytton and Wilfred Scawen 
Blunt, his character was many-sided, so that it does not seem odd that 
he should combine a rugged exterior, a keen sense of humour, a fine 
brain and childlike simplicity. Above all, and standing out clearly 
through his writing, is the deep and living faith which has made him 
such an excellent example of the true Catholic layman. He was much 
influenced by his background, and managed in going through life 
to gain from every situation. Whether it was in his youthful meeting 
with Wilfred Scawen Blunt or in his later admiration for the writings 
of the Swedish Baron von Otter, who served in Africa with the 
British Forces of World War I, he picked from them lessons which he 
made useful to the building of his own character. There can be few 
serving officers who decided in the middle of their foreign service to 
study theology. But Lord Lytton did this, sending for the Summa, 
and receiving it by post, in instalments . . . and reading it! 

But, I suppose I find the happiest paragraph of all is the last in the 
whole book. After what was by all standards a long and distinguished 
career, the unpredictable author returned from being a member of the 
Four-Power Government in Vienna to Exmoor, where he decided to 
marry. And so he turns freshly and happily from the task of settling 
the affairs of four nations to the present settling of the affairs of his 
four children. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SAINT. THERESE OF ListEUx. Translated by 
Ronald Knox. (Harvill Press; 21s.) 


It might be said that two movements of piety meet and focus 
interest in this book. Here at last the es Be devotee of St 
Thérése can hear her tell her story as she herself originally set it down 
in those twopenny notebooks the Lisieux Carmel provided for the 
purpose. But he will also hear her in a translation into his own native 
tongue which has an appeal of its own as being the last book that one 
who has a special place in the affections of the Catholic community 
in England completed before his death last year. 

The critical notices in English periodicals which marked the appear- 
ance of the facsimile edition of St Thérése’s writings in 1956 will 
have made sufficiently familiar the literary and diplomatic history of 
L’Histoire d’une Ame and the advantages for scientific hagiography of 
the publication of the authentic documents. The general reader for 
whom the present handsome volume is intended will for his part 
rejoice to find the Thérése he meets in these pages both reassuringly 
the same as and refreshingly different from de Little White Flower 
of her sister Pauline’s (Mother Agnes) famous original edition. Mother 
Agnes indeed in her work as editor, considering the period and the 
circumstances, produced what is now shown to be a minor triumph 
in distilling the essence both of Thérése’s personality and doctrine. 
The millions who made The Story of a Soul a best-seller for some fifty 
years have not been deluded, as regards the main lines at least, in their 
picture of the Saint, and they will remain grateful to it now that its 
day is done. But now Thérése herself takes over in this new authentic 
edition which will no doubt have a success as great as, and more 
lasting than the old. For here the Saint who has always been admired 
and loved becomes delightfully alive as the details of her picture are 
filled in with her own accents, her own turns of phrase wh above all 
her own expansiveness: The Autobiography of a Saint is nearly half as 
long again as The Story of a Soul. The calm and peace which, as the 
fruits of her little way, so marked Thérése, and to which she frequently 
refers (‘I assure you that there is nothing overstrained about the 
attitude of my soul; that is all calm and peace’), did not spell out a 
flat, dull, ironed-out, restrained personality. These happy pages reveal 
that these characteristic supernatural qualities of hers enjoyed a truly. 
peaceful co-existence with her own natural traits and gifts whi 
included, as Mgr Vernon Johnson points out in his Foreword to this 
book, a lively vein of humour. 

The way St Thérése produced the three writings that together form 
her autobiography sets problems for any translator. One’s antecedent 
apprehension is all the greater when the translator is a literary figure 
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of importance in his own right. Ronald Knox has come to grips with 
his task with characteristic boldness. But his most ardent admirers 
who have always been somewhat puzzled by the ambiguous reception 
of his major work of translation may be largely reassured. After all, 
as Mgr Knox was so ruefully aware, the Bible is a special case, and to 
set about translating it is the easiest way of asking for trouble. On the 
other hand, one might also have wondered whether the years of intense 
labour devoted to the Bible might not have made the change of key 
required for St Thérése too exacting a task. And indeed in the third 
paragraph of this book one hears a familiar echo in one of those inver- 
sions so characteristic of the Knox ‘O.T.’ style. But this proves to be, 
practically speaking, but a final flourish, a last farewell to an ancient 
theme. And throughout, her English translator accommodates himself 
admirably and triumphantly to the eng the intimacy, and at 
times the chattiness of Thérése. Perhaps the wartime Al 
conferences to that unexpected congregation of school-girls, which 
punctuated the translation of the Old Testament and in which Ronald 
Knox so loyally entered into the world of his listeners, played their 
part in keeping his hand in for this his last work. 

The division into chapters in this English edition is the translator’s. 
_—e such divisions is always a tricky business; but it would, I 
think, be a fair criticism to say that in the first and major section of the 
book Thérése’s own division of her life into four parts to which Pére 
Francois de Sainte-Marie, 0.c.p., the editor of Manuscrits autobio- 
gtaphiques, drew attention, has here been slightly obscured. An error 
on the first page of Pére Frangois’s Introduction to this English edition 
should also fe noted. As is made clear from what follows, the notebook 
to Mother Marie de Gonzagues was begun on June 3, 1897 (not 1896), 
and completed not in September but in the early days of July of the 
same year. 

RONALD TorRBET, O.P. 


Art IN Crisis. By Hans Sedlmayr. (Hollis and Carter; 35s.) 
The writer of this book, who is Professor of Art at the University 
of Munich, takes his cue from the idea (first put forward by René 
Huyghé) that “Art is for the story of human societies what the dreams 
of an individual are to a psychologist’. Taking 1700 (that is, the end of 
the Baroque) as his starting point, he sketches subsequent Art History, 
icking out certain recurring motifs and enthusiasms which seem to 
finn to be signs of advancing madness, if not of diabolic possession. It 
is a tempting thesis. 1700 marks the end of the Baroque; it marks also 
(or is reputed to mark) the loss of belief and the rise of secular thinking. 
It was to be expected, surely, that this would lead to a psychological 
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upheaval in our society which in turn would be reflected in our art; 
and indeed it is not difficult to find signs of perverseness and irrationality 
in the course which our art has in fact taken. One disadvantage of 
Professor Sedlmayr’s treatment of this momentous thesis arises from 
the fact that he formally excuses himself from discussing the positive 
achievements of the age in question or even the human and technical 
problems the age had to face. This gives his book the air of an intolerable 
polemic, but it also tempts the author to seek obscure and sinister 
interpretations where simple and natural ones will do. His treatment of 
Architecture is ve ical. Throughout the book he worries about 
what he calls ‘the dened of the earth base’ (i.e. — buildings look 
as though they were suspended in the air) and the reduction of 
Architecture to Geometry and Engineering. These to him are clear 
signs of madness and dehumanization. What he does not regard is, 
first, the much greater complexity of the problems architecture must 
solve, and second, the ne of calling in techniques which have 
never been used in building before. What appears to deceive Professor 
Sedlmayr is the fact that since Architecture is an Art, it advances by 
means of intuition, not reason, and reaches its formal conclusions before 
the reason for them is clear. The classic example of this is afforded by 
the architects of the modern movement of the nineteen-twenties who 
produced a formal language which they called ‘functionalism’, but 
which was not functional at all because the techniques required to 
make it so had not yet been invented. It is only now that we are 
caeing ‘realize’ what they prefigured and to appreciate how 
accurate had been their prophecy. This is in itself confusing to art 
critics and is a stumbling bock to all who, like Professor Sedlmayr, feel 


unable to have confidence in the future or belief in the artists’ integrity. 
This book is scholarly and nonsensical. 


LANCE WRIGHT 
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NOTICES 


Our BiBLz AND THE ANCIENT Manuscripts, by the late Sir Frederick 
Kenyon, went through repeated editions and reprintings since its first 
appearance in 1895. A fifth edition, revised by A. W. Adams, has now 
appeared (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 42s.), bringing this invaluable mine 
of information up to date by the inclusion of the relevant new know- 
ledge gathered from recent archaeological discoveries and philological 
research, including the light shed by the Dead Sea Scrolls. From the 
same publisher comes, in the H.M. Printers’ Annotated Bible series, 
which began in 1948 with the issue of separate books of the Bible, a 
composite volume collecting THe Propuets (42s.). The text is that of 
the King James Version, printed so as to distinguish verse from prose, 
with extremely succinct notes, and introduction, by the late Julius 
A. Bemer. 


Tue Bratz as History, by Werner Keller (Hodder and Stoughton, 
25s.), belongs to the same genre as Mr Leonard Cottrell’s enjoyable 
books on ancient Egypt, Crete and Britain, being the attempt not by a 
specialist but by an intelligent and responsible journalist to transmit to 
a ready public both the thrill and the findings of archaeological field- 
work. Mr Keeller’s field may fairly be said to be that constant outward 
frame of reference in the Bible to profane history in and through which 
its essential message of a sacred and saving history moves. Within these 
limits he has written a sound and most readable book, even in those 
challenging days when the specialists themselves (out of many examples 
one can mention Professor Albright and Fr Grollenberg, o.p., in his 
Atlas of the Bible) top their expected soundness with the bonus of 
readability. 


FaTHER VAN ZuytT oF CAMDEN Town, by Eva G. Reavill (John S. 
Burns & Sons, 4s. 6d.), is a short memoir of a zealous Belgian priest 
who died three and a half years ago. The parishioners of the Belgian 
church, Camden Town, often speak of Father Van Zuyt, ‘the missionary 
priest’, with affection and gratitude. They have perpetuated his memory 
in a splendid parochial centre named after him. Miss Reavill, who 
n Father Van Zuyt in his last illness, also ensures through this 
touching personal tribute that he will not be forgotten. 


Among recent reprints are: Let Dons Deuicut, by R. A. Knox 
(Sheed and Ward, 12s. 6d.), THe Tuinc, by G. K. Chesterton (Sheed 
and Ward, tos. 6d.), and a further volume in the new collection of 
Faber’s works, SpmrruaL CONFERENCES (The Peter Reilly Co., 
Philadelphia, $3.95). 
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